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What Will The Japanese Peace 
Treaty Mean? 


MR.’ McBURNEY: Our speakers to- 
day are Earl H. Pritchard, Associate 
Professor of Far Eastern History at 
the University of Chicago, Kenneth 
Colegrove and William McGovern, 
both Professors of Political Science at 
Northwestern University, all men 
who have had great experience with 
Far Eastern problems. 

Our question today, as you know, is 
“What does the Japanese Peace 
Treaty mean?” Let’s begin by get- 
ting your attitudes on this treaty, if 
we may. Pritchard, how do you feel 
about it? 


"Best We Could Get" 


MR. PRITCHARD: McBurney, I don’t 
think that it is an ideal treaty, or one 
which we would like to see under 
ideal circumstances, but I believe 
that it is the best treaty we could get, 
and therefore I am certainly in favor 
of the treaty and of its ratification. 

It restores full sovereignty to Japan. 
It also does not load Japan with a 
heavy reparations debt, and removes 
restrictions or doesn’t put any restric- 
tions on Japanese industry and ship- 
ping, and, most of all, it creates the 
circumstances where Japan can de- 
velop as a strong power in opposition 
to the spread of Communism in the 
Far East. 

For those reasons it seems to me 
that it is a fairly satisfactory treaty, 
and we should ratify it. 


MR. McBURNEY: Where do you 
stand on this, Colegrove? 


MR. COLEGROVE: McBurney, I 
think Dean Acheson won a cheap little 
victory at San Francisco when he got 
nearly fifty nations to sign this treaty. 
It seems to me this treaty is a bad 
treaty, that it sacrifices American na- 
tional interests, and we should sign 
no treaty which does that thing. 

I quite agree with my friend Pritch- 
ard that this treaty does restore Japan 


to full sovereignty, and that it is good 
in the matter of not laying reparations 
upon Japan, and allowing Japan to 
move forward in industry and _ ship- 
ping, but I cannot agree that this 
treaty will help much in stabilizing 
the Far East. The treaty is a bad 
treaty because it sacrifices, in many 
points, the national interests of the 
United States. 

It was a colossal mistake on the 
part of our State Department, and 
Dean Acheson, our Secretary of State, 
to bar the Chinese Nationalists from 
the signatory powers. Of course, we 
should have barred the Chinese Reds; 
they also were not permitted to sign. 
But we should have permitted our 
allies, the Chinese Nationalists, to 
participate in this treaty. 

Then Dean Acheson sacrificed 
American national interests by pro- 
viding that the United States should 
turn over Okinawa to the United Na- 
tions. Okinawa is necessary to the 
defense of Japan, and even for the 
defense of the United States. Russia 
—as a part of United Nations, a mem- 
ber of the trusteeship system—will 
have a hand in the future of Okinawa 
under this treaty. That is against 
American national interests. 


‘Against American Interests’ 


And, finally, it was a great mistake 
to force the Japanese to renounce 
their claims to Sakhalin and the Kur- 
ile Islands. That is helping to carry 
out the atrocious provisions of the 
secret Yalta agreement. 

All of these things are against 
American national interests, and I 
hope the United States Senate will re- 
fuse to ratify this very bad treaty. 
MR. McBURNEY: Where do you 
stand, .McGovern? 

MR. McGOVERN: I stand halfway 
between Pritchard and Colegrove 
here. I agree with Colegrove that 
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there are many weaknesses in the 
proposed Japanese Treaty. I agree 
with him in what those weaknesses 
are, but on the other hand, I think 
that this is a workaday world, and 
we have to make the best of what we 
can do. I think this was the best 
available, the best possible treaty we 
could have at the present time. 

As you know, McBurney, I have 
criticized severely the Far Eastern 
policy of our State Department from 
1945 to 1950. I think they have brought 
on many of our tragedies and trou- 
bles in the Far East. 

One of the few things which they 
have succeeded in doing—largely un- 
der the wise leadership of MacArthur, 
incidentally, who laid the foundation 
for this treaty—is to provide a new 
stepping stone for a new tie in Asia. 

The reason I think we should go 
ahead and ratify this treaty is be- 
cause it does bring peace, which is 
necessary for the Japanese public 
opinion. It shows very definitely that 
we are not imperialistic in granting 
Japan full sovereignty. It strengthens 
us with all the free peoples of Asia, 
and enables us to lay a foundation 
whereby the free peoples of Asia can 
get together without aid and assist- 
ance, and fight the Communist dicta- 
torship and the menace to the whole 
of the Far East. 


"Ratify the Treaty’ 


For that reason I think it is esser- 

tial that we go along and ratify the 
treaty. It gives us the opportunity of 
going along to a newer and better Far 
Eastern situation. 
MR. McBURNEY: But are we wise, I 
wonder, in granting Japan full sov- 
ereignty, McGovern? Do you think 
she can be trusted? 


MR. McGOVERN: Well, of course, 
McBurney, no one can be trusted too 
far around the corner, but certainly 
at the present moment it is very much 
to our advantage to have Japan grant- 
ed full sovereignty. 

Japan has had a terrific change of 
opinion. Whereas, a few years ago, 
she was our enemy, she is now our 


ally. As a matter of fact, we are 
enormously popular in Japan, and 
with the Japanese. I have talked to 
hundreds of Japanese—not in an offi- 
cial position, but with those, too— 
and I realize they are looking to 
America for aid in establishing a new 
and free order of Asia. For that rea- 
son I feel that she can, at the present 
moment, be regarded as a bastion of 
pro-American feeling in the Far East. 


MR. PRITCHARD: In this connection 
I would like to point out that there is 
always some possibility, of course, 
that Japan will become a menace in 
the future, but there are very definite 
reasons why I think she is not likely 
to become that in the near future. 

First of all, she will not have the 
economic strength to develop a great 
war machine, and there seems little 
likelihood of her developing such eco- 
nomic strength in the near future. If 
she can develop enough strength to 
protect herself, that will be about all 
that she can do. 

And, in the second place, in the 
past, Japan was a disturber of the 
peace in the Far East because she 
had no effective competitor. Today 
Communist China is sufficiently strong 
so that Japan is not likely to be able 
to embark upon a program of domina- 
tion in the Far East. 

I think that if Japan can develop 
economic and military strength suffi- 
cient to defend herself, and be a bas- 
tion against the spread of Commu- 
nism, that will be all that is likely to 
happen. 


Military Strength 

MR. McBURNEY: Is it anticipated 
that Japan will develop her military 
strength under the provisions of this 
treaty, Colegrove? 


MR. COLEGROVE: I agree with both 
William McGovern and Earl Pritch- 
ard that Japan can be trusted in this 
matter to stay within the democratic 
fold. General MacArthur has con- 
ducted a remarkable experiment in 
democracy in Japan, and the Japa- 
nese in the last five or six years have 
gone forward in a truly marvelous, 
democratic way. 
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Then again, there is a definite feel- 
ing in Japan at the present time that 
Communism is something that is not 
good for Japan. The Japanese people 
will resist Communism as long as 
they have the strength to do it, and 
as long as they have the aid of the 
United States in this matter. 

I think, also, we can be clear that 
the Japanese want to defend them- 
selves, and that the Japanese consti- 
tution will not stand in their way in 
this matter. The constitution, in 
Article IX (the new constitution), re- 
nounced war as an instrument of 
national policy, but it went on to say 
that in order to carry out that policy, 
the government would not maintain 
an army, navy or air force. Later 
on, when the menace to Japan from 
Soviet Russia and Red China became 
obvious, General MacArthur gave an 
interpretation of this Article IX, to 
the effect that the Japanese would be 
free to maintain an army, navy and 
air force for self-defense. That in- 
terpretation by General MacArthur 
has been recognized by our State 
Department and recognized by the 
almost fifty nations which were repre- 
sented at San Francisco. For this 
reason I think we can say that Japan 
is fully within her rights in cooperat- 
ing with the United States and setting 
up an army, navy and air force for 
her own defense. 

I would like to add just one other 
point regarding the 56 Senators who 
are so much worried that Prime Min- 
ister Yoshida may negotiate a treaty 
with Red China: I think we can de- 
pend upon Premier Yoshida and his 
government to make no treaty recog- 
nizing Red China within the next few 
years. 


*Self-Sufficient’ 


MR. McGOVERN: In that same con- 
nection, I want to bring out one other 
point. I think it is essential to aid 
Japan to become self-sufficient and 
self-protecting, which means the re- 
organization of her armed forces, at 
least on a limited scale. 

I think one of the amazing weak- 
nesses we have shown has been to 


send in American troops, American 
manpower to try to police the world. 
What I think we want to do is to aid 
the world in being free, and in main- 
taining freedom. 

We have our troops doing the major 
part of the fighting in Korea, and if 
it comes to a major war, it will be 
essential to us to look to manpower 
allies. I think we want to look to 
the troops of Nationalist China. We 
can also well avail ourselves of the 
Japanese troops, who will assist us 
enormously in fighting a war with 
Communist China, if it does come 
down to a knock-down-drag-out fight. 
I think it is essential that we bear in 
mind that the Japanese soldiers, who 
are good soldiers, would be an enor- 
mous advantage to us in fighting other 
Orientals. I have a great deal of 
feeling against our shooting down 
Orientals, even against Communism; 
hence, I welcome the reorganization 
of the Japanese armed forces as po- 
tential allies. With a strong Japanese 
armed force as our ally, Red China is 
far less likely to get out of hand. 


‘Amend Constitution’ 


MR. PRITCHARD: I agree with Mc- 
Govern’s point. It is highly desirable 
to have Japan in a position to defend 
herself and to support the program of 
the democratic powers in the Far 
East against Communist expansion. 
There is one point that Colegrove 
made which it seems to me we might 
expand just a little. It is quite true 
that the treaty doesn’t place any 
limitations upon Japanese armament, 
and that under present interpreta- 
tions of the American occupying pow- 
er, Japan can rearm, but technically, 
her own constitution forbids her from 
rearming. I suspect one of the first 
things the Japanese will have to do 
is to put through an amendment to 
their constitution permitting them to 
maintain an army and navy. 


MR. COLEGROVE: Well, I would 
say that rearming could be done even 
without an amendment. It would be 
very easy to amend the Japanese 
constitution on this matter, and I 
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think Premier Yoshida, with his 
great majority in the Diet, could very 
easily do it. 


On the other hand, I would rather 


dislike to see him do it, because the 
constitutional provision is a very 
good point. The time is going to 
come when that sort of thing is go- 
ing to be in the constitution of all 
countries, including, probably, even 
the United States, so I wouldn’t like 
to see the Japanese give up that point 
at the present time. 

General MacArthur has placed a 
,wise interpretation on that article of 
the Japanese constitution. The Jap- 
anese, themselves, have accepted it, 
and the whole world now—possibly 
with the exception of Soviet Russia— 
has accepted it, so there is absolutely 
no need at the present time for an 
amendment of the Japanese constitu- 
tion in order to allow the Japanese 
to have a military establishment for 
the purpose of self-defense, but not 
for carrying on an aggressive war. 
MR. McBURNEY: Well, is the truth 
of the matter just about this: Japan, 
under the provisions of this treaty, 
will become a military camp, with 
our aid and assistance, as a bastion 
against our enemies in the Far East? 


MR. COLEGROVE: Yes, McBurney. 
The whole world is becoming a mili- 
tary camp. The United States is a 
military camp. We have three mil- 
lion men under arms. We are sending 
our boys to train to fight on the bat- 
tlefields of Europe. We are sending 
our boys over to Korea to fight Mr. 
Truman’s little war, a war which Mr. 
Truman declared or began without 
even consulting Congress. He gets 
around the United States Constitution 
by calling it a ‘‘police action,’’ but 
it is a war, nevertheless, and our 
casualties have gone up to nearly 
90,000 in Mr. Truman’s little war. 


"World a Military Camp" 


The whole world is a military camp 
at the present time. General Hisen- 
hower is in Europe at the head of a 
large army of British, French and 
other nations, in order to meet the 


Russians when they attack Western 
Europe. 

We are not going to have peace in 
this world, McBurney, until such dic- 
tatorships as Mussolini’s and Hitler’s 
and the Politburo of Soviet Russia are 
completely exterminated. We have 
succeeded in defeating Hitler and 
Mussolini, but the world is now con- 
fronted with a group of gangsters in 
the Kremlin, and another group of 
gangsters in Peiping, who are going 
to keep us under arms until they are 
finally destroyed. 


MR. McGOVERN: I think one of our 
weaknesses in the immediate post- 
war period was to weaken Germany 
and Japan too much. They had to be 
conquered; they had to be stopped, I 
agree, but on the other hand, what 
we did was to weaken Japan and 
Germany in such a way as to enor- 
mously strengthen our greatest po- 
tential enemy, Russia, and anything 
we can do to revive a balance of pow- 
er would help us in maintaining a 
stable peace. 

More especially, I want to bring 
out this point, and that is that at the 
time when Russia is arming and 
training her satellite powers, whether 
in North Korea, in China, or in satel- 
lite Europe, she is arming and train- 
ing all her satellites in a potential 
threat against the free world. It is 
ridiculous for us that we should not 
be willing to accept as allies—and 
willing and voluntary allies—the Jap- 
anese, the Nationalist Chinese, the 
Philippine people, the Siamese and 
other peoples who are willing and 
anxious to fight for freedom for the 
world and for themselves. 


Reparations and Restrictions 


MR. McBURNEY: In line with that 
thinking, the treaty frees Japan of 
all reparations and removes restric- 
tions on her industry and shipping. I 
take it, then, that you think that is 
wise, too? 

MR. McGOVERN: So far as that is 
concerned, I think it is very important 
to bear this in mind: It isn’t a ques- 
tion of the ideal situation. Actually, 
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Japan is not self-supporting under 
normal conditions, and certainly, if 
she had to pay heavy reparations, and 
certainly, if her freedom of move- 
ment in exports and imports were 
stopped, Japan could not be self- 
sufficient. 

Japan now has _ 83,000,000 people: 
She cannot supply food for them; 
about 20 to 25 per cent of all food- 
stuffs have to be imported. Seventy- 
five per cent of all her other raw 
materials have to be imported. That 
means that unless Japan is made rea- 
sonably free in her international 
trade, she becomes a burden upon 
the taxpayers of the United States. As 
a matter of fact, many of our people 
are not aware of the fact that in 
the last five years the Japanese peo- 
ple have been fed in large measure 
at the expense of the American tax- 
payer. I feel this cannot go on in- 
definitely, and the only way Japan 
can be made self-sufficient and self- 
supporting, economically, is by free- 
ing her of heavy reparations and by 
permitting her to import and export 
fairly freely. 


Japanese Economy 


MR. McBURNEY: Will even these 
provisions take the Japanese economy 
off our backs? 


MR. PRITCHARD: I think that is an 
open question. Before the war, Japan 
depended heavily upon imports of raw 
materials like coal and iron from 
China, and upon the Chinese markets. 
Now, under the existing circum- 
stances, she can’t expect to import 
those items to a large extent, or have 
this market, and I think Japan is go- 
ing to be faced with a very serious 
difficulty. It certainly will be a mat- 
ter of touch and go, I think, as to 
whether Japan can develop economic 
self-sufficiency and strength. I think 
the American people might well have 
in mind that if we are going to have 
Japan as a bastion against Commu- 
nist expansion in the Far East, we 
must expect to see her develop a 
stable economy, and this may involve 
us in a certain amount of subsidy or 


help in the form of seeing that she 
is supplied with coal and iron and 
some raw materials that she will 
need. 


MR. McGOVERN: May I break in 
just for a second, Pritchard, on that? 
I agree with what you say, with one 
or two minor modifications. It is 
quite true that Japan had to import, 
as we said, 75 per cent of her raw 
materials, and had to import a great 
deal of her iron ore, and also had 
to import some of her coal. Actually, 
the coal she imported was essential- 
ly a small item of coking coal. Japan 
was, more or less, not self-sufficient 
regarding her coking coal which she 
had to get from northern China, but 
that is available to her in large meas- 
ure from Hokkaido. In the same 
way, the iron ore that she got was 
very low-grade ore, primarily from 
Manchuria. As a matter of fact, 
China herself is extremely weak in 
iron, and the Japanese were having 
to turn more and more to the iron 
resources of the Philippines and 
Malaya. 

With the ferroalloys—the manga- 
nese and chrome of the Philippines, 
the iron ore of the Philippines and 
Malaya—Japan would be able to man- 
ufacture all the steel needed. It is 
the coking coal that is the really 
crucial thing, and that, I think, can 
be solved without too much of a 
problem. 


MR. COLEGROVE: And, Pritchard, 
if it comes to a question of subsidiz- 
ing anybody, I would much rather see 
the United States subsidize Japan, so 
Japan can get on her feet and be- 
come once more the ‘‘workshop of 
Asia.’’ I would like to see the United 
States subsidize Japan because Japan 
cooperates with us. 


Subsidization 


I would take away our subsidization 
of Great Britain, India and other 
countries which don’t cooperate with 
us. Here, after we have loaned near- 
ly $15,000,000,000, altogether, to Eng- 
land, after we are going to ship to 
England two million tons of steel this 
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next year, Great Britain goes ahead 
and recognizes Red China without 
consulting the United States. And 
Great Britain has not carried her 
share in the Korean War. She hasn’t 
cooperated fully with the United 
States in United Nations matters or 
in Asiatic affairs. 

I would withdraw our subsidies to 
Great Britain and give our subsidies 
to a country which we recognize as 
an ally of the United States and as a 
part of the defense system of the 
United States in the Pacific. 


"European Countries Essential’ 


MR. PRITCHARD: Well, Colegrove, I 
don’t want to be misunderstood. I 
was merely pointing out that we 
might have to subsidize Japan. I 
think that we should, but I certainly 
wouldn’t go along with you and argue 
that we should withdraw support from 
Britain and other European countries 
which are even more essential to our 
defense against Communism. 


MR. McBURNEY: Let me bring this 
back to the treaty, Colegrove. Is 
there anything that this proposed 
Japanese Treaty—which is being sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification— 
might have done to help Japan get 
on her economic feet that it hasn’t 
done? 


MR. COLEGROVE: Well, the most 
important thing, of course, would have 
been to permit the Chinese National- 
ists to participate in the treaty, and 
to sign the treaty, because the For- 
mosa Government is our ally, and it 
will be the ally of Japan, and, of 
course, we should help our allies 
rather than help our enemies. 
Again, if we give the proper aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist 
Government on Formosa, there is 
very good reason for believing that 
the Nationalists can win back control 
of southern China. And if they win 
back control of southern China, then 
you have neutralized China, because 
you have the democracy in south 
China and-you have Mao Tze-tung and 
the Communists in north China, hold- 


ing each other back. Under that ar- 
rangement, quite likely some provi- 
sion could be made for importation 
of coal and iron from Manchuria. 

The great point, of course, would 
be to neutralize the Red Chinese by 
allowing Chiang Kai-shek to move 
into the southern part of China. 


MR. McGOVERN: I thoroughly agree 
with Colegrove in his dislike of the 
brutal and ruthless tyranny which 
the Communists inflicted upon China, 
but may we go back to the principal 
question here, McBurney, namely, 
the peace treaty. 

The peace treaty does not recog- 
nize Red China, does not give Red 
China special powers or privileges. 
It permits Japan to make a treaty 
with Free China, or Nationalist China, 
and as Colegrove has already said, 
in all probability we are almost cer- 
tain that Yoshida, the Prime Minister 
of Japan, will make a treaty with Na- 
tionalist China and not with Commu- 
nist China. 


MR. COLEGROVE: But the treaty 
doesn’t aid Chiang Kai-shek one single 
bit, and that is what should be done. 


MR. McGOVERN: No, but this is a 
peace treaty with Japan. I don’t 
think we should interfere and at- 
tempt two different things with one 
blow. This is to try to make Japan 
self-sufficient. I think our China 
policy is a very different matter. 


‘Powers Would Not Sign’ 


MR. PRITCHARD: I think there is a 
very important point here, Colegrove, 
that if we had tried to negotiate a 
treaty with Nationalist China in- 
volved, a great many of the powers, 
many of the powers that have now 
signed it, wouldn’t have had anything 
to do with it. We are dealing with a 
practical situation here in which we 
wanted the vast majority of countries 
to agree to the treaty. 


MR. COLEGROVE: All the United 
States has to do in this matter is to 
be firm. Diplomacy isn’t so weak 
and lacking in imagination that we 
couldn’t have discovered a formula 
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under which Great Britain could have 
signed the very same treaty that 
Chiang Kai-shek signed. Diplomacy 
has means of getting around those 
technicalities. 

What Mr. Acheson and the State 
Department are failing to do at the 
present time is failing to watch the 
national interests of the American 
people; they are appeasing Great 
Britain as well as appeasing Soviet 
Russia and Red China. I want to see 
a Department of State that will look 
after the national interests of the 
American people. 


"Open Hunting’ 

MR. PRITCHARD: Well, I can hard- 
ly agree with you on that. The State 
Department is ‘‘open hunting’? for 
many people today, but I certainly do 
not agree with the notion that it 
doesn’t look out for American nation- 
al interests. Frankly, I doubt very 
much that a number of countries 
would have signed the treaty. It is 
possible that some formula could 
have been worked out with Great 
Britain, but I am still inclined to 
think that a number of Asiatic coun- 
tries that signed it would not have 
signed it otherwise, because there are 
really quite a number of these coun- 
tries that have very little use for Na- 
tionalist China. 

One other point in this connection. 
Colegrove is banking heavily upon 
the Nationalists’ being able to regain 
south China. Personally, I don’t think 
that they are capable of regaining 
south China. I think that if leader- 
ship is to develop which will some 
day oust the Communists from China, 
it will come from inside China, and 
not from Nationalist China. 

MR. COLEGROVE: Come from in- 
side China after Chiang Kai-shek goes 
in there and allows the dissidents of 
the Reds to be able to make some 
fight. 

MR. McGOVERN: If I may break in 
here on this particular point, I think 
we’re getting a little bit aside from 
the |subject. The subject is the treaty 
with Japan. 


U. oF I{. 


To try to start the foundations of a 
free Asiatic democracy in alliance 
with the free powers, including the 
United States of America, it would 
have been disastrous if the peace 
treaty had recognized Communist 
China, but that it does not do. I am 
also in agreement with Colegrove, in 
that—long term—the only hope for 
American Far Eastern policy is the 
overthrow of Communism in China, 
but I do not think the peace treaty 
with Japan was the time to involve 
too many outside interests. 

The worst you can say is that the 
omission of Nationalist China was 
bad, but far better is the fact of the 
deliberate omission of Communist 
China. On this basis, then, I hope we 
can reorient our Far Eastern policy 
in our State Department to try to re- 
build a free China as we are now try- 
ing to do to build a free Japan. 


MR. McBURNEY: Colegrove ex- 
pressed a concern earlier about turn- 
ing Okinawa over to the United Na- 
tions, and _ renouncing Japanese 
claims to the Kurile Islands. Do you 
share that concern, McGovern? 


MR. McGOVERN: No, I do not, as a 
matter of fact. The Okinawa problem 
is a long and complicated problem, 
which we won’t go into here, but 
fundamentally, Okinawa, which is a 
part of the Luchiu Archipelago or the 
Ryukyu Archipelago, is inhabited by 
a special people, the Luchiuans, or 
Ryukyuans, and—long term—fifty or a 
hundred years from now, I’d like to 
have them a little independent re- 
public or kingdom of their own, as 
they were until 1875. 


importance of Okinawa 


At the moment it is essential, how- 
ever, that we use Okinawa as a base, 
and under this treaty we will still 
be able to use it as a military base 
for operations against Communist 
forces. 

MR. McBURNEY: You say, Cole- 


grove, that the Senate should not 
ratify the treaty? 


MR. COLEGROVE: Yes, I say the 
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Senate should refuse to ratify it, or 
else attach reservations which will 
cover the points which I have made. 
MR. McBURNEY: And you say they 
should, Pritchard? 

MR. PRITCHARD: I think it would 
be a tragic mistake if we didn’t rati- 
fy the treaty. After all, we have 


taken the leading part in negotiating 
it. If we didn’t ratify it, our stock 
would descend to nothing so far as 
Europe and the other Asiatic coun- 
tries are concerned. 


ANNOUNCER: I’m sorry, gentlemen, 
but our time is up. 
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